I  HERE  can  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  canned  spinach  —  and  the  spinach  that  has 
been  correctly  grown,  prepared  and  canned  outsells 
the  other  kind  by  a  considerable  margin.  No  wo¬ 
man  will  buy  a  second  lime  the  brand  that  has  dis¬ 
appointed  her  once — spinach  that  was  improperly 
processed,  or  improperly  cleaned,  or  wilted  before 
it  was  canned. 


so  that  air  can  get  to  the  leaves.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  store  spinach,  it  should  not  be  piled  deeply,  but 
scattered  in  a  thin  layer.  The  workers  should,  of 
course,  use  the  greatest  care  to  pick  out  any  with¬ 
ered  parts,  or  grass  or  stems. 


Blanching,  draining,  uniformity  of  fill  —  these,  too, 
affect  the  quality  of  spinach.  If  you  are  facing  some 
specific  quality  problem,  the  Research  Division  of 
the  American  Can  Company  may  be  of  considerable 
help  to  you  —  in  finding  the  solution,  and  building 
greater  quality  and  sales. 


Spinach  must  be  handled  carefully  and  promptly — 
delivered  to  the  cannery  in  open  baskets  or  crates 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  shows  filled  can  dfter 
cover  is  seamed  on  in  ma> 
chine,  air  tight  with¬ 
out  solder 


This  cut  Shows  can  before 
|l  enters]  machine 


NO.  387  OOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  91  ROTARy  OOUBLE-SEAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 
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r  opens  the  can,  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  contents,  and  buy 


^  Pack  for  highest  quality  in  1932, 
and  let  Continental  Cans  and  Service 


'  help  you  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  modern  merchandising. 
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EDITORIALS 

- 4, - 

R.”  GEORGE  COBB  RETIRES— All  the  in- 

11  dustry  will  learn  with  mingled  feelings  of 
regret  and  pleasure  that  popular  George  W. 
Cobb  intends  to  retire  on  June  1st;  regret  because  his 
cheerful  messages  of  sound  advice  will  be  missed,  and 
pleasure  that  he  is  drawing  out  while  yet  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  man,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  free  of  the  turmoil  incident  to  keeping  canners 
supplied  with  cans.  There  are  few  men  who  have  im¬ 
pressed  their  personality  upon  the  industry,  who  have 
had  as  large  a  part  in  the  great  growth  of  the  canning 
industry,  as  has  George  W.  But  there  are  few  men  who 
have  worked  harder,  and  that  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  He  surely  deserves  a  rest,  and  while  it  will 
seem  unreal  to  hold  any  considerable  gathering  of 
the  industry  with  George  W.  missing,  all  will  wish  him 
many,  many  days,  and  all  of  them  happy. 

Did  you  know  he  is  an  LL.  D. — a  Doctor?  Yes,  sir, 
and  so  we  entitle  him  above. 

George  W.  Cobb  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
moved  to  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  in  1881,  when  he  was  a  very 
small  boy.  Son  of  the  late  Amos  Hubbell  Cobb  and  the 
late  Angelina  M.  H.  Cobb,  of  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  and 
brother  of  the  late  Frederick  D.  H.  Cobb,  the  late  Clar¬ 
ence  S.  Cobb,  the  late  Amos  H.  Cobb,  the  late  Mrs. 
Stanley  Shepard. 

Amos  Hubbell  Cobb  (a  pioneer  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness)  with  the  help  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Ezra  A. 
Edgett  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  planted  the  first  field  of 
sweet  corn  ever  used  for  canning  in  the  State  of  New' 
York.  Some  time  later  he  went  to  New  York  City  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Kemp  Dav  &  Co.;  in  1863  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  U.  H.  Dudley  &  Co.  In 
1881  Amos  Hubbell  Cobb  acquired  the  Fairnort,  N.  Y., 
factory  of  the  Wayne  County  Preserving  Co.  and  op¬ 
erated  it  until  his  death  in  1891.  The  management  of 
the  Cobb  Preserving  Company  then  fell  to  the  lot  of 
George  W.  Cobb  and  Frederick  D.  H.  Cobb.  The  Cobb 
Preserving  Company  had  always  made  their  own  cans. 
In  1897,  the  labe  Charles  M.  Ams — through  the  late 


William  Y.  Bogle — met  George  W.  Cobb,  who  became 
interested  in  the  then  new  Ams  can.  These  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  formed  what  was  sometimes  known  as  the 
“A  B  C”  of  the  Sanitary  Can.  These  gentlemen  were 
responsible  for  the  development  of  this  new  style  can, 
which  long  since  became  general  in  use  throughout 
this  country  and  in  fact  throughout  the  world. 

In  1904  the  Cobb  Preserving  Company  sold  its  can¬ 
making  business  to  the  then  newly  organized  Sanitary 


GEORGE  W.  COBB 


Can  Company,  which  established  a  can-making  plant 
at  Fairport,  N.  Y.  The  growth  of  their  business  was 
phenomenal,  and  in  1908  the  Sanitary  Can  Company 
was  sold  to  the  American  Can  Company.  The  Sanitary 
Can  Company  continued  to  operate  under  that  name 
and  under  the  same  management  for  about  five  years — 
William  Y.  Bogle  as  President,  George  W.  Cobb  as 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager.  In  addition  to 
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his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  Sanitary  Can  Company, 
Mr.  Cobb  was  appointed,  in  1910,  to  the  position  of 
assistant  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  which  title  he  retained  after  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Company  lost  its  identity  as  a  subsidiary  of 
the  American  Can  Company.  In  1923  Mr.  Cobb  was 
made  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  American  Can 
Company  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  this  his 
retirement  from  active  service. 

Since  leaving  Fairport,  Mr.  Cobb  has  made  his  home 
in  Montclair,  N.  J.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Colgate  University.  He  was  honored  by  his 
Alma  Mater  in  1926  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  University  Club,  New  York  City,  the 
Montclair  Golf  Club,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  the  Timber 
Point  Golf  Club  of  Great  River,  ^^ng  Island — and  the 
Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company. 

Connected  with  the  industry  since  his  boyhod — ^he 
is  an  “Old  Guard'*  by  every  right. 

He  will  take  his  first  summer’s  vacation,  spending 
it  at  his  summer  home  at  Point  O’  Woods,  Long  Island, 
and  may  you  live  long  and  prosper,  George. 

We  take  this  editorial  from  Barron's,  May  23,  1932, 
page  14 

USES  OF  ADVERSITY — “If  one  may  be  allowed 
to  hunt  for  a  few  brighter  spots  in  the  generally 
sepia  brown  picture  of  the  American  scene  with¬ 
out  being  accused  of  pollyannaizing,  these  points  may 
be  noted ; 

Both  political  parties  will  have  to  content  themselves 
this  year  with  greatly  shrunken  campaign  funds;  our 
ears  and  brains  will  be  spared  a  huge  volume  of  the 
usual  spellbinding ;  the  next  Congress  will  save  money 
on  investigations. 

Not  being  compelled  to  give  so  much  attention  to 
what  candidates  say,  we  may  have  more  time  to  con¬ 
sider  what  they  have  done,  if  anything. 

With  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments 
pressed  for  funds,  the  rather  attractive  idea  is  gaining 
ground  that  it  is  somebody’s  business  to  find  out  how 
the  trust  of  public  office  is  managed  by  its  trustees ;  the 
earlier  idea  that  “investigation”  should  always  be  of 
private  citizens  hy  public  officials  is  in  the  way  of  being 
reversed. 

Graduates  are  coming  out  of  the  colleges  this  year 
into  a  world  almost  without  white-collar  jobs  to  give 
them.  The  shortcomings  of  formal  education  may  be 
in  some  part  made  good  if  these  educated  begin  their 
worldly  careers  in  overalls. 

The  shock  of  the  Lindbergh  case  is  succeeded  by  the 
hope  of  a  reawakened  civic  conscience,  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  millions  of  men  and  women  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  their  habitual  personal  attitude 
toward  society. 

As  a  people  we  are  slowly  and  painfully  regaining 
through  adversity  something  of  the  hardihood,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  endure  serenely,  that  our  pioneering  fore¬ 
fathers  possessed  and  we  had  lost  a  while  through  soft 
living.” 

The  “bid  boys”  remember  when  $10.00  was  good 
pay  for  a  week  of  12-hour  days.  The  modern  “new 
^oys”  had  a  right  to  believe  that  $10.00  was  but 
L'.oager  pay  for  one  day  of  not  over  8  hours.  The  mil¬ 


lions  who  can  now  find  no  job  at  any  price  are  feeling 
the  change,  and  labor  is  again  becoming  honorable. 
History  merely  repeating  itself. 

HOOPESTON  PLANT  NOW  FINISHED 

The  new  Hoopeston  plant  of  Sprague-Sells  Cor¬ 
poration,  division  of  Food  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  now  100  per  cent  completed,  inside  and 
out,,  and  has  been  in  production  for  about  one  month. 

Of  course  production  was  carried  on  at  a  moderate 
rate  during  the  entire  rebuilding  program,  but  all  de¬ 
partments  are  now  finished,  machinery  set  up  and  op¬ 
erating,  turning  out  orders  more  rapidly  and  efficiently 
than  has  even  been  possible  before. 

This  quiet  year  has  been  an  advantage  in  revamping 
the  Hoopeston  plant  for,  because  of  it,  plenty  of  time 
and  care  could  be  taken  with  all  reconstruction  work 
and  changes,  without  handicapping  the  trade.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  which  can  be  handled  in  the  new  fac¬ 
tory  will  be  substantially  greater  than  in  the  former 
Hoopeston  and  Buffalo  plants  combined,  and  when  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry  return  to  normal,  the  wisdom 
of  going  ahead  with  this  extensive  project  will  be  real¬ 
ized  and  appreciated. 

Sprague-Sells  report  that  sales  of  tomato  and  corn 
canning  equipment  are  holding  up  reasonably  well, 
narticularly  equipment  for  canning  whole  grain  corn. 
There  has  been  extensive  interest  in  their  new  Combi¬ 
nation  Corn  Cutter,  in  fact  it  has  been  necessary  for 
them  to  increase  the  number  of  these  machines  to  be 
produced  this  year,  to  nearly  double  the  number  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  for  production.  Sales  of  pea  machinery 
have  been  far  below  normal  indicating  a  tightening 
UP  on  the  part  of  the  pea  canners  to  hold  down  the  size 
of  the  pack. 

All  canners  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  and  inspect 
^•his  splendid  new  canning  machinery  factory  at 
Hoopeston.  The  “welcome”  sign  is  always  in  evidence. 

EFFICIENT,  ECONOMIC  FILLERS 

EJ.  Judge  of  Alameda,  California,  has  been  offer- 
^  ing  the  industry  a  line  of  Fillers  that  must 
have  attracted  attention,  because  they  are  built 
not  only  to  do  the  work  rapidly,  and  as  you  most  want 
it  done ;  but  they  are  built  on  the  basis  of  cost  saving — 
saving  in  materials,  syrups,  etc.,  etc. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  General  Filler,  which  as  its 
name  implies,  is  built  to  handle  a  long  list  of  things. 
It  fits  in  any  line,  and  can  be  used  to  fill  water,  brine, 
syrups,  tomato  juice,  etc.  It  takes  all  sizes  of  cans,  fills 
any  desired  amount,  keeps  the  liquid  hot,  and  fills  only 
when  the  can  is  there  to  receive  it.  It  is  as  faithful  and 
as  conscientious  a  worker  as  you  could  have  in  your 
factory. 

The  ads  will  give  you  all  details. 

WISE  TO  GET  A  CERTIFICATE 

STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL  are  now  contracting 
with  the  canners  of  peas  to  grade  and  issue  cer¬ 
tificates  that  indicate  the  quality  grade  of  the 
canned  product  and  its  status  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Standards.  They  are  offering  extremely  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  this  service  and  we  feel  that  the 
canners  of  peas  would  do  well  to  consider  their  propo¬ 
sition  for  grading  their  pack. 

They  are  located  in  Baltimore,  as  you  know. 
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A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,817.09 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE 
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300  Cans  Per  Minute 

with  the  amazing  new 

Sprague-Sells 
Ten  Pocket,  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Amazing  is  the  proper  word  for  the  new  Sprague-Sclls 
TIi-Speed  Filler.  You’d  never  think  it  possible  to  fill  eans  at 
as  high  a  speed  as  300  per  minute  hut  that’s  just  what  this 
new  filler  will  do.  It  is  faster  than  the  fastest  closing  machine. 

Four  high  speed  lines  were  equipped  with  these  new 
fillers  during  the  1931  paek  and  they  oi)erated  all  .season  at 
from  240  to  260  cans  per  minute,  with  plenty  in  reserve.  The 
new  filler  has  actually  been  tested  at  330  cans  per  minute 
with  splendid  results. 

You  can  convert  a  No.  2  line  to  a  high  .speed  No.  1  line 
by  changing  filler  and  closing  machine  only.  The  balance 
of  your  equipment  will  have  ample  capacity  to  operate  at 
250  cans  per  minute  on  No.  I’s. 

The  Hi-Speed  Filler  or-eupies  exactly  the  .sjime  fl<K>r 
space  as  our  M  &  S  Six  P(K-ket  Filler.  It  fills  cream  style 
corn  or  any  product  of  similar  consistency  even  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  the  M  &  S,  and  though  cans  whiz  through  at 
three  to  five  a  second,  there’s  no  spill  or  slop. 

The  secret  of  high  speed  filling  is  the  new  triangular 
shaped  measuring  ehamlK'rs,  a  patented  feature  of  the 
Hi-Speed  Fillers.  With  pockets  of  this  shape  the  can  circle 
can  be  held  down  to  an  absolute  minimum,  permitting  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  with  least  travel. 

Let  us  send  you  full  details  of  this  sensational  new 
Ili-Speed  Filler.  Write  us  today. 


Other  New  Sprasuc-Sells  Machinery  (or  1932 

Combination  Corn  Cutter  Lewis  Quality  Crader 
High  Pressure  VVasber  Twin  Keel  Crader 

Hi-Speed  Killer  Peerless  Juice  Killer 

Olney  Duo  Washer  Peehle.ss  Giant  Washer 

Send  for  supplement  to  Catalog  S-tOO,  cocering 
all  new  machinery  iu  our  line 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications, 

PEAS 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo.,  May  17,  1932 — Apparently  com¬ 
ing  up  in  good  shape.  Weather  has  been  dry,  with  only 
one  rain  in  recent  weeks. 

Payette,  Idaho,  May  18,  1932 — Looking  good.  Acre¬ 
age  normal. 

Metamora,  Ill.,  May  19,  1932 — Acreage  25%  under 
last  year  on  both  Alaskas  and  Sweets.  We  have  90% 
stand  at  this  time,  and  due  to  the  cool,  dark,  moist 
weather  which  we  have  been  having,  the  crop  looks 
exceptionally  well  at  this  date.  We  will  probably  start 
packing  Alaskas  between  June  15th  and  20th,  and  at 
this  time  we  are  expecting  a  normal  yield. 

Rochester,  Ind.,  May  23,  1932 — Progressing  very 
slowly  due  to  unseasonally  cool,  dry  weather.  A  good 
warm  rain  is  needed  badly.  We  cannot,  at  this  time, 
expect  more  than  80%  of  a  normal  crop,  because  of 
the  late  plantings  and  continual  unfavorable  growing 
conditions. 

Easton,  Md.,  May  23,  1932 — 92%  normal  acreage. 
The  crop  prospects  in  Talbot  County  at  present  are  not 
over  60%  of  normal,  with  canning  time  about  three 
weeks  away. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  May  21,  1932 — We  think  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  covered  the  acreage  very 
closely.  Peas  looking  very  good;  perhaps  80%  to  90%. 

Woodbine,  Md.,  May  21,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  the 
same  as  in  1931.  Due  to  weather  conditions  we  were 
three  weeks  late  with  our  planting.  Prospects  are  for 
slightly  less  than  normal  yield  due  to  lateness  of  the 
season.  Peas  are  now  coming  into  blossom  with  rather 
short  growth  of  vines. 

Fairmont,  Minn.,  May  20,  1932 — We  are  almost 
through  planting  and  the  first  ones  are  up  and  look  fine. 
So  far  the  crop  looks  normal. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1932 — Acreage  same  as 
1931.  Crop  about  two  weeks  late  but  looking  exception¬ 
ally  fine.  Need  rain  badly. 

East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1932 — Backward. 
25%  below  normal.  We  had  five  days  of  rain  that 
caused  a  heavy  loss;  this  will  cut  our  acreage  about 
20%. 

East  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1932 — In  some  fields 
they  have  reached  growth  of  almost  four  inches. 

Eden,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1932 — Acreage  reduced  331/3%. 
Just  planted.  Weather  has  been  very  cold  and  wet; 
season  will  be  about  two  weeks  late. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1932 — Only  indefinite  plans 
for  operating ;  selling  conditions  very  unsatisfactory. 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1932 — Excellent  stand.  Acre¬ 
age  44%  less  than  1931. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1932 — Very  wet  spring. 
20%  have  been  destroyed;  the  balance  is  about  40% 
to  50%  of  a  stand.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  crop 
harvested  would  be  about  30  to  35%  of  1931. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1932 — Our  season  is  late ; 
in  fact  the  last  of  our  peas  just  went  into  the  ground 
this  last  week,  therefore,  we  are  not  looking  for  over 
80%  of  a  normal  yield. 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 


Springville,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1932 — Season  somewhat 
late;  about  10  days  later  than  usual.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  so  far.  Our  acreage  this  season  is 
6OV0  of  that  of  1931,  and  about  50%)  for  the  last  five- 
year  average. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  May  16,  1932 — Same  acreage  as 
1931;  160  acres.  Peas  are  all  in  and  up  and  looking 
well. 

Ogden,  Utah,  May  18,  1932 — Approximately  same 
acreage  as  last  year.  Weather  conditions  favorable. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — There  is  a  substantial 
reduction  in  acreage  in  this  section.  Those  peas  that 
are  up  look  good.  We  had  a  heavy  rain  shortly  after 
we  started  planting  and  it  formed  a  heavy  crust  on  the 
ground,  which  makes  it  rather  hard  for  some  of  the 
peas  to  break  through.  Also  some  damage  was  done 
by  washing  out  of  certain  parts  of  the  fields.  We  need 
a  rain  at  this  time,  which  would  materially  help  those 
that  still  have  to  break  the  ground. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — Our  crops  at  the 
present  time  look  very  good,  with  the  exception  that 
some  of  the  early  plantings  were  touched  by  a  little 
frost,  and  we  need  rain  at  this  time  quite  badly. 
Nevertheless,  will  say  that  the  crop  is  about  normal. 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  1,100 
acres  for  1932,  as  compared  with  1,600  acres  in  1931. 
Of  the  1,100  acres  half  are  Earlies  and  half  Sweets. 
The  crop  looks  good  at  this  time,  as  we  had  very 
favorable  weather  until  about  a  week  ago;  since  then 
it  has  been  very  dry. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — Have  all  been  planted 
in  this  immediate  section  although  the  Northern  part 
of  the  State  is  just  nicely  starting  to  plant.  The  early 
plantings  are  now  six  or  seven  inches  high,  and  the 
late  ones  are  not  yet  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  dry, 
we  are  desperately  in  need  of  rain,  and  some  of  these 
early  plantings  have  buds  ready  to  burst  forth  into 
blossoms  when  the  rain  comes,  and  this  is  indicative 
of  blossoms  on  short  vines,  which  never  yet  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  crop.  Our  acreage  in  Kansas  is  ready  to 
start  canning  within  a  day  or  two  and  the  prospects 
are  for  a  good  yield  there.  Our  acreage  in  Indiana  is 
blossoming  very  sparingly  on  very  short  vines,  and 
present  indications  are  for  a  much  reduced  yield.  We 
think  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  acreage  in 
this  State  will  show  a  reduction  of  25  to  30%  below 
last  year. 

Fairwater,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — Sowing  season  com¬ 
pleted.  Growing  conditions,  thus  far,  have  been  very 
favorable.  All  crops  are  in  normal  condition  at  present. 

BEETS 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1932 — ^We  are  not  con¬ 
tracting  this  season. 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — ^Will  not  pack  any. 
Columbus,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — ^We  are  not  planting 
any  this  year. 


( Continued  on  pnge  24) 
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. .  division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKI1\IG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Trackers  of  [Phillips  Pelicious  Qualilif  Canned  ffoo^s 

C;%MBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD,  U.S.A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


omnmassion 


Ganned  am!  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


»754 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRiaHTBB 

BuMineta  Ettablished  1784 


Bush  Beans,  Dwarf  Limas,  Corn,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Cucumber 

If  you  need  any,  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  is  unsurpassed  for  canning,  grown  right  here 
on  our  Bloomsdale  Farm.  The  type  is  like  the  Detroit  but  is  far  su¬ 
perior.  We  have  been  breeding  it  for  years,  it  has  few  if  any  white 
zones  and  no  brick  color  in  it. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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BACTERIAL  STANDARDS  FOR  SUGAR  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1932 

(To  supersede  “Tentative  Bacterial  Standards  For 
Sugar  For  The  Year  1931.”) 

By  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director, 

National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratories. 

The  first  statement  of  bacterial  standards  for 
sugar  was  announced  in  1931.  It  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  work  which  established  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  bacterial  condition  of  sugar  and  thermophilic 
spoilage  in  non-acid  canned  products.  This  work  led 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  canners  to  buy  sugar 
that  had  been  tested  for  suitability  for  canning  and 
stimulated  investigational  work  by  sugar  producers 
with  the  result  that  some  of  them  intimated  that  they 
would  be  able  to  supply  suitable  sugar  manufactured 
under  bacteriologically  controlled  conditions. 

It  was  therefore  suggested  that  this  laboratory  an¬ 
nounce  the  basis  for  its  judgment  regarding  suitability 
of  sugar  so  that  where  a  member  canner  buys  on  speci¬ 
fication  and  requests  this  laboratory  to  make  the  tests 
for  suitability,  a  means  for  confirmation  will  be  at 
hand.  Also  it  was  suggested  that  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  valuable  to  the  sugar  producer  who  has 
the  proper  laboratory  facilities  and  experience  to  make 
comparative  or  control  tests. 

While  the  question  of  standards  presented  some 
difficulty  for  reasons  previously  published  (CANNING 
TRADE,  March  17,  1930— THE  CANNER,  March  15, 
1930),  it  was  decided  to  publish  methods  and  standards 
upon  which  this  laboratory  would  base  its  judgment 
for  the  season  of  1931.  The  standards  were  based 
primarily  on  results  of  tests  on  samples  taken  in  the 
field  and  tested  in  the  Field  Laboratory  during  several 
seasons.  It  was  felt  that  they  were  liberal. 

The  1931  standards  were  used  in  passing  judgment 
on  a  large  number  of  sugar  samples.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  canners  of  corn  and  peas  purchased  sugar 
guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  standards  and  samples 
from  more  than  100  shipments  of  “guaranteed”  sugar 
were  examined.  All  but  one  complied  with  the  speci¬ 
fications,  Of  especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  more 
than  one  instance  it  was  demonstrated  that  under 
proper  control  it  is  possible  to  produce  suitable  sugar 
in  a  refinery  where  undesirably  contaminated  sugar 
was  formerly  produced. 

Samples  of  “guaranteed”  sugar  for  the  most  part 
showed  materially  less  contamination  than  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  standard  limits.  This  fact  would  seem 
to  justify  lower  limits  but  inasmuch  as  bacterial  counts 
of  any  nature  are  only  approximate  and  since  the 
present  standards  limit  contamination  to  relatively 
low  numbers  of  bacteria,  it  is  felt  that  further  restric¬ 
tion  would  not  be  justified  in  the  absence  of  more  ac¬ 
curate  methods.  There  has  therefore  been  no  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  1931  standard  limits. 

The  most  important  change  that  is  suggested  has 
reference  to  the  technique  for  the  detection  of  fiat  sour 
spores.  The  question  of  a  medium  that  is  generally 
available  in  standardized  form  and  one  that  will  give 
maximum  counts  has  been  given  extended  study.  The 
resultant  suggestions  are  given  in  the  section  “Detec¬ 
tion  of  Flat  Sour  Spores.” 


Methods 

The  following  procedure  will  be  used  where  a  mem¬ 
ber  canner  buys  sugar  on  specification  and  requests 
that  this  laboratory  determine  whether  the  specifica¬ 
tions  are  met. 

Sampling:  One-half  pound  samples  will  be  taken 
from  each  of  five  bags  or  barrels  of  the  shipment  or 
of  the  lot  in  question.  These  samples  will  be  sent  to 
the  laboratory  in  clean  sealed  cans,  or  other  appropri¬ 
ate  containers.^ 

Preparation  of  Sample:  Place  20  grams  of  sugar  in 
a  sterile  150  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  fiask  marked  to  indicate  a 
volume  of  100  c.c.  Add  sterile  water  to  the  100  c.c. 
mark.  Bring  rapidly  to  boiling,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Replace  evaporation  with  sterile  water. 

Detection  of  Flat  Sour  Spores:  Into  each  of  five 
petri  dishes  pipette  2  c.c.  of  the  boiled  sugar  solution. 
Cover  and  mix  the  inoculum  with  dextrose  brom-cresol- 
purple  tryptophane  agar  (Bacto  tryptophane  broth — 
0.5  per  cent  dextrose — 1.5  per  cent  agar — 0.004  per 
cent  brom-cresol-purple) Incubate  the  plates  at  55°C 
for  36  to  48  hours.  In  order  to  prevent  drying  of  the 
agar,  the  incubator  should  be  humidified.  The  com¬ 
bined  count  from  the  five  plates  represents  the  number 
of  spores  in  two  grams  of  the  original  sugar.  Multiply 
this  count  by  five  in  order  to  express  results  in  terms 
of  number  of  spores  per  10  grams  of  sugar. 

Flat  sour  colonies  are  characteristic.  The  colony  is 
round,  measures  from  two  to  five  millimeters  in 
diameter,  presents  a  typical  opaque  central  “spot,”  and 
by  reason  of  acid  production  in  the  presence  of  the 
indicator,  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  yellow  halo  in  a 
field  of  purple.  This  halo  may  be  insignificant,  or  miss¬ 
ing,  where  certain  low  acid  producing  types  are  con¬ 
cerned,  or  where  the  plate  is  so  thickly  seeded  that  the 
entire  plate  takes  on  a  yellow  tinge.  The  typical  sub¬ 
surface  colonies  are  rather  compact  and  may  approach 
the  “pinpoint”  condition. 

Where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sub¬ 
surface  colonies,  a  decision  can  usually  be  made  by 
observing  the  nature  of  the  surface  colonies.  Where 
the  surface  colonies  evidence  reasonable  purity  of  flora, 
it  is  safe  for  practical  purposes  to  assume  that  the  sub¬ 
surface  colonies  have  been  formed  by  similar  bacterial 
groups.  It  is  emphasized  that  where  the  plate  is 
heavily  seeded,  there  may  be  loss  of  accuracy  as  re¬ 
gards  counts,  and  colony  structure  and  size  may  be 
atypical.  Where  plates  are  so  heavily  seeded  as  to 
make  continuing  impracticable,  a  second  sample  of  the 
sugar  may  be  plated,  using  dilutions  of  the  original 
solution.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  the  sample  is  obviously  below 
standard. 

At  times,  the  nature  of  sub-surface  colonies  is  in 
question.  Whether  they  are  flat  sour  colonies  may 
often  be  determined  by  transferring,  by  the  stroke 
method,  from  the  colonies  to  agar  plates.  Their  sur¬ 
face  characteristics  may  then  be  noted.  No  immediate 
significance  is  attached  to  the  presence  of  “non¬ 
spoilage”  thermophiles ;  i.e.,  aerobic  spore-formers, 
actinomyces,  etc. 

In  counting  plates,  a  modified  colony  counter  (Lumi- 
Lens,  Will  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  has  been 
found  advantageous.  The  modification  consists  in 
horizontal  plate  rests  which  raise  the  plate  about  one 
inch  above  the  original  rest. 
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Detection  of  Thermophilic  Anerobes  not  producing 
H2S:  Divide  20  c.c.  of  sugar  solution  approximately 
equally  among  six  liver  broth®  tubes  and  stratify  the 
liquid  medium  with  plain  nutrient  or  yeast  water  agar. 
After  the  agar  has  solidified,  preheat  to  SS^C  and  incu¬ 
bate  at  that  temperature  for  72  hours. 

Under  the  conditions  stated  thermophilic  anaerobes 
are  manifest  through  the  splitting  of  agar  and  the 
presence  of  acid.  At  times  a  “cheesy”  odor  is  noted. 
The  method  is  considered  suitable  as  a  qualitative  test 
but  quantitatively  it  provides  only  a  means  for  estima¬ 
tion.  The  method  does  not  permit  expression  of  re¬ 
sults  in  terms  of  numbers  of  spores  per  unit  weight  of 
sugar. 

Detection  of  Thermophilic  Anaerobes  producing  H^S 
(sulfied  spoilage):  This  group  is  made  up  of  the  so- 
called  sulfide  spoilage  organisms.  Divide  20  c.c.  of 
the  sugar  solution  approximately  equally  among  six 
tubes  containing  “sulfite”  agar.^  Make  inoculations  in 
freshly  exhausted  deep  agar  tubes.  Incubate  at  55°C 
for  72  hours. 

In  “sulfite”  agar  the  “sulfide”  spoilage  organisms  are 
detected  through  the  formation  of  characteristic  black¬ 
ened  spherical  areas.  Due  to  the  solubility  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  its  fixation  by  the  iron,  no  gas  is  noted. 
Certain  of  the  thermophilic  anaerobes  (not  producing 
H„S),  methods  for  the  detection  of  which  precede,  give 
rise  to  relatively  large  amounts  of  hydrogen  which 
splits  the  agar  and  reduces  the  sulfite,  thereby  causing 
general  blackening  of  the  medium.  This  condition, 
however,  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  restricted 
blackened  areas  mentioned  previously.  The  blackened 
areas  may  be  counted  to  obtain  quantitative  results. 

Reporting  Results:  Report  flat  sour  and  sulfide 
spoilage  results  as  number  of  spores  per  10  grams  of 
sugar.  Report  thermophilic  anaerobes  (not  producing 
H  ,S)  as  number  of  tubes  positive  and  number  negative 
in  the  following  manner:  +  +  +> - • 

Standards 

Flat  Sour  Spores:,  For  the  five  samples  examined, 
there  shall  be  a  maximum  of  not  more  than  75  spores 
and  an  average  of  not  more  than  50  spores  per  10 
grams  of  sugar. 

Thermophilic  Anaerobic  Spores:  These  shall  be 
present  in  not  more  than  three  (60  per  cent)  of  the 
five  samples  and  in  any  one  sample  to  the  extent  of  not 
more  than  four  (65  -j-  per  cent)  tubes. 


Sulfide  Spoilage  Spores:  These  shall  be  present  in 
not  more  than  two  (40  per  cent)  of  the  five  samples 
and  in  any  one  sample  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
five  spores  per  10  grams.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
two  colonies  in  the  six  inoculated  tubes. 

Notes 

1.  It  is  appreciated  that  the  adequacy  of  this  sampl¬ 
ing  will  vary  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  or  lot  but  it  is  felt  that  where  there  is  any 
significant  variability  in  the  shipment,  this  fact 
will  become  evident  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
through  individual  tests  on  five  samples.  If  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  shows  it  to  be  necessary,  the 
sampling  arrangement  will  be  modified  to  the 
extent  of  taking  the  size  of  the  lot  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

2.  The  dextrose  tryptophane  agar  is  suggested  as 
being  preferable  to  dextrose  nutrient  or  yeast 
water  agar.  Somewhat  higher  average  counts 
were  obtained  with  the  tryptophane  medium  and 
the  colonies  were  larger.  This  was  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  in  counting  sub-surface  colonies. 

3.  500  grams  of  chopped  beef  liver  are  mixed  with 
1000  c.c.  of  water  and  boiled  slowly  for  one  hour, 
after  which  the  boiled  material  is  pressed  through 
cheese  cloth  and  the  liquid  is  made  to  1000  c.c. 
To  the  broth  are  added  10  grams  peptone  and  one 
gram  KoHPO,.  The  reaction  is  adjusted  to 
pH  7.0.  In  tubing,  one-half  inch  to  one  inch  of 
the  previously  boiled  ground  beef  liver  is  in¬ 
troduced  iiito  the  tube. 

4.  Sulfite  agar  is  prepared  by  adding  0.1  per  cent 
sodium  sulfite  and  3  per  cent  sucrose  to  plain  yeast 
water  agar.  At  the  time  of  tubing,  a  clean  iron 
strip  or  nail  is  placed  in  the  tube.  The  medium 
should  be  used  within  a  week  after  preparation. 
Yeast  water  is  prepared  by  autoclaving  at  15 
pounds  pressure  for  5  hours  a  10  per  cent  suspen¬ 
sion  of  starch-free  yeast.  This  is  allowed  to 
settle  for  several  days.  When  clear,  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid  is  decanted  and  made  into  a  medium 
containing  1.5  per  cent  agar.  The  reaction  is 
adjusted  to  pH  7.0. 

Comparative  tests  have  been  made  to  determine 
whether  nutrient  agar  can  be  substituted  for  yeast 
water  agar  as  a  base  for  sulfite  agar.  The  results  have 
shown  the  yeast  water  agar  to  be  superior  and  sub¬ 
stitution  by  nutrient  agar  is  not  recommended. 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam,  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  a 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Better  Profits 


WEBSTER  defines  “Friend:  noun,  one  attached 
to  another  by  affection,  a  favorer.”  “Friend¬ 
less:  adjective,  destitute  of  friends,  wanting 
support.” 

Please  go  over  your  customer’s  list  and  check  the 
names  of  those  customers  whom  you  can  call  friends 
according  to  this  definition!  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
few  you  can  really  call  friends ! 

Scan  the  list  again,  be  honest  in  evaluating  it,  and 
see  if  you  do  not  feel  as  if  you  could  enjoy,  if  more 
fortunate,  more  support  than  you  are  receiving  at 
present  from  your  most  valued  distributor.  If  you 
decide  this  is  the  case,  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  friends 
on  the  trade,  you  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
“friendless.” 

Why  not  remedy  this  condition? 

You  can  do  it  if  you  set  out  to  do  it! 

Between  the  time  you  will  read  this  article  and  the 
first  of  January,  1933,  there  are  about  thirty  Saturdays, 
thirty  opportunities  at  least  for  you  to  get  closer  to 
your  distributors  and  their  salesmen  than  you  have 
ever  been  before. 

Arrange  for  as  many  Saturday  meeting  with  sales¬ 
men  of  customers  as  you  can. 

Schedule  your  time  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  your  engagements  as  made. 

Then  let  nothing  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of 
your  program. 

Look  into  the  matter  and  you  will  find  responsible 
executives  from  all  lines  doing  just  what  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  you  do.  But  you  will  not  find  many  canners  or 
canners’  representatives  in  the  number  who  have 
known  for  years  that  the  way  to  make  friends  is  to  be 
one !  You  do  not  see  many  canners  anxious  to  be  away 
from  their  families  and  customary  home  town  activities 
over  a  week-end. 

If  you  are  employing  salesmen,  particularly  of  the 
“field  man”  type,  you  have  learned  by  this  time  they 
are  very  much  of  the  opinion  jobbers  do  not  want  to  see 
a  salesman  on  Saturday! 

You  and  your  representatives  must  forget  this.  You 
must  make  yourselves  welcome  in  jobbers’  offices  on 
Saturday,  not  for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods  but 
rather  with  the  sole  idea  in  mind  of  helping  them  sell 
more  of  your  goods.  Handle  the  making  of  your  ap¬ 
pointments  for  Saturday  group  meetings  along  these 
lines  and  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  lining  up  a 
number  of  sales  meetings  on  successive  Saturdays. 

When  you  get  into  the  holding  of  these  you  will 
quickly  learn  a  number  of  things.  Some  will  teach 
you  what  to  avoid,  some  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  meetings  to  come. 

Probably  the  first  thing  you  will  learn  to  your  sur¬ 
prise  is  that  jobbers  have  from  three  to  six  outsiders 
in  their  offices  every  Saturday  in  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  them  in  more  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
pletely  selling  their  sales  force  on  some  item  or  items 
in  their  line.  This  being  the  case,  you  will  have  to 
take  your  turn  in  talking  to  the  men,  but  many  times 
you  will  not  have  to  take  your  turn  in  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 


I  have  spent  many  Saturday  forenoons  in  jobbers’ 
offices,  finally  succe^ed  in  seeing  the  buyer  for  not 
over  five  minutes,  never  saw  all  the  men  at  one  time  in 
a  single  group,  but  found  by  increased  sales  during  the 
following  months  that  the  half  day  or  few  hours  spent 
in  getting  to  know  the  jobber’s  men  better  was  time 
well  spent,  indeed. 

Do  not  make  your  talks  to  the  men  too  long.  Or  too 
technical.  Settle  in  your  mind  the  few  points  you  wish 
to  make  during  your  talk.  State  them  early  in  the 
delivery  of  your  talk,  restate  them  simply  as  you  make 
them  and  recapitulate  them  in  closing. 

Tell  a  story  or  two  in  starting  your  talk,  illustrate 
any  points  you  wish  to  bring  out,  especially  by  means 
of  a  story  if  possible,  but  never  tell  a  story  for  the 
sake  of  the  story  itself. 

If  you  can  do  so.  call  on  a  few  retail  stores  before 
you  go  into  the  meeting  in  order  to  familarize  yourself 
with  the  competition  your  distributor  encounters  in 
disposing  of  your  line.  Get  the  feel  of  the  sales 
situation  in  the  territorv  where  your  goods  are  being 
sold.  Learn  from  retail  grocers  how  they  regard  the 
items  you  are  selling.  Know  the  prices  at  which  thev 
are  being  sold  to  the  retail  grvocer  and  bv  him  to  the 
con«!umer.  If  you  are  unable  to  spend  the  time  to  do 
all  this,  get  your  facts  from  your  buyer. 

Then  you  are  well  fortified  with  what  is  needed  for 
an  effective  get  acquainted  session  with  the  salesmen 
who  are  selling  or  should  be  selling  your  line  six  days  in 
the  week. 

Of  course  you  have  in  your  mind  at  all  times  and  at 
your  tongue’s  end  all  the  facts  of  your  business  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  well  rounded  presentation  of  your  sales  story. 
Human  interest  is  the  same  all  over,  jobbers’  salesmen 
are  not  different  from  you  and  me  they  want  to  be 
told,  in  simple  language,  in  concrete  fashion  and 
quickly,  where  the  products  you  are  selling  are  grown, 
how  thev  are  prepared  for  canning,  how  they  are  can¬ 
ned  and  why  they  are  worth  the  money  you  ask  for 
them. 

The  time  you  will  spend  in  preparing  your  talk  will 
be  time  well  spent  if  you  will  write  out  three  or  more 
times  as  much  as  you  want  to  sav  and  then  condense  it 
until  you  have  all  the  facts  boiled  down  to  take  in  time 
for  delivery  only  a  part  of  what  you  at  first  thought 
would  be  needed. 

Do  not  be  selfish  in  your  remarks  as  far  as  stressing 
in  them  at  all  times  your  products,  what  they  are  and 
why  they  are  and  why  you  feel  more  of  them  should  be 
and  can  be  sold  by  the  men  to  whom  you  are  speaking. 

Give  your  customer  a  break,  if  you  know  of  sales 
plans  or  ideas  used  by  others  that  might  be  helpful  to 
the  men  to  whom  you  are  talking,  spread  the  glad 
tidings. 

In  connection  with  being  helpful,  to  your  jobber  in 
the  sale  of  his  entire  line,  leave  with  your  salesman 
audience  if  possible,  some  appreciation  on  your  nart  of 
their  worth  as  salesmen:  give  them  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions  of  how  business  is  improving  as  you  see  it  (you 
can  find  such  illustrations  if  vou  will  hunt  for  them), 
tell  them  how  you  enjoy  telling  them  your  story  and 
how  you  want  to  meet  with  them  again  at  no  long 
distant  date. 
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All  this  sounds  as  though  you  might  be  handing 
them  a  lot  of  mental  pap  most  suited  to  the  mental 
minds  of  twelve-year-olds ! 

Not  at  all,  salesmen  to  be  worth  their  board  and  room 
these  days  are  all  susceptible  to  a  certain  amount  of 
praise,  like  all  of  us,  they  like  to  feel  they  amount  to 
something. 

Have  samples  of  your  product  or  products,  ask  each 
to  take  them  home  with  them  for  use  there  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  if  samples  can  be  served  at  the  meeting,  serve 
them.  Your  goods  are  worth  in  the  minds  of  others 
just  what  you  feel  them  to  be  worth  and  no  more  and 
no  less. 

Give  out  or  serve  your  samples  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  then  discussion  of  them  and  the  asking  of 
questions  not  covered  in  your  talk  will  readily  arise. 

If  questions  are  asked,  answer  a  few  concisely  and 
promptly,  diplomatically  draw  the  discussion  to  a  close 
and  take  your  leave,  especially  if  you  are  to  be  followed 
by  another  man  with  a  messabe  ot  the  salesmen. 

Adopt  a  program  of  holding  meetings  with  jobbers’ 
salesmen,  carry  out  the  program  as  I  have  outlined, 
stay  with  it  until  your  distributors  have  been  pretty 
well  covered  at  least  and  you  will  be  well  pleased  with 
the  increased  friendliness  you  will  produce  and  its 
resultant  increase  in  your  sales. 


SHIFTING  IDEAS  ABOUT  FOOD  VALUES  AS 
APPLIED  TO  SAUERKRAUT 

By  J.  F.  Lyman,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University. 


/%N  ancient  and  medieval  times  food  was  esteemed 
for  its  flavor  and  for  its  ability  to  stimulate  and 

“^to  satisfy  appetite.  Animal  flesh  was  the  principal 
food  of  the  rich,  while  the  poor  were  forced  by  their 
poverty  to  subsist  on  bread  and  vegetables.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  the  food  nourished  the  body  were 
thought  to  be  mechanistic  and  vitalistic.  It  was  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  the  stomach  ground  the  food,  as  a 
mill  grinds  its  grist,  until  the  particles  were  sufficiently 
small  to  pass  through  the  tiny  pores  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  from  whence  they  were  carried  by  the  blood 
to  the  various  organs  where  they  were  vitalized  into 
living  tissue.  For  protection  against  evil  food,  it  was 
thought  that  a  spirit,  residing  in  the  stomach,  sepa¬ 
rated  the  good  from  the  bad.  The  particles  of  good 
food  were  absorbed  while  the  particles  of  bad  food 
were  rejected  as  waste  matter. 

About  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  against 
England,  an  Italian,  Spalanzani,  proved  that  digestion 
is  a  chemical,  not  a  mechanical  process.  About  this 
time  numerous  and  extremely  important  discoveries  in 
chemistry  were  made  and  what  we  call  modern  chem¬ 
istry  had  its  beginning.  It  was  proven  that  food,  like 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pro¬ 
teins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  salts  and  water.  The 
foundations  were  laid  at  this  time  for  overthrowing 
the  older  vitalistic  doctrines,  and  food  chemistry  be¬ 
came  a  science.  The  importance  of  proteins,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  as  food  constituents  was  emphasized 
and  the  necessity  of  these  three  types  of  substances  in 
dietaries  was  laid  down  as  law. 

Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  greatest  chemist  of  that  time,  Lavoisier, 
proved  that  animal  heat  has  its  origin  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  food  elements  rather  than  in  the  innate 


character  of  life.  This  discovery  gave  a  new  and 
simple  method  of  measuring  food  values  in  terms  of 
physical  heat  units  called  calories.  This  idea  that  food 
serves  as  the  fuel  of  life  has  held  a  dominating  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  thought  of  food  chemists  for  almost  a 
hundred  years. 

About  the  year  1860  it  was  clearly  realized  that  a 
certain  portion  of  all  foods  is  indigestible  or  useless 
for  nourishment.  Methods  were  devised  at  that  time 
for  measuring  digestibility  and  this  new  criterion  for 
food  value  comparison  became  widely  used.  Since 
cellulose  and  the  so-called  crude  fiber  of  foods  is  mostly 
indigestible,  its  value  as  food  seemed  to  be  almost 
nothing  as  measured  by  this  test. 

The  experiments  of  Pasteur,  conducted  from  about 
1830  to  1890  on  fermentation  and  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  bacteria  and  disease,  developed  in  the  public 
mind  fears  of  contaminated  foods.  Whiteness  in  foods 
became  a  badge  of  purity,  while  dark  colored  foods 
were  regarded  with  suspicion. 

As  a  result  of-  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  food 
values,  of  the  realization  of  the  dangers  of  bacterial 
contaminations,  and  of  the  industrial  expansion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
commercialization  of  food  industries,  pure  food  laws 
were  enacted.  In  England  such  laws  date  back  to  1875 
and  in  the  United  States  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Law 
was  enacted  in  1906.  The  net  effect  of  food  chemistry 
and  pure  food  laws,  together  with  the  economics  of 
the  times,  produced  national  food  supply  which,  after 
the  correction  of  conditions  exposed  in  the  “embalmed 
beef”  scandal  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  in 
Upton  Sinclair’s  book— The  Jungle,  we  boastfully 
claimed  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
the  light  of  what  we  knew  in  January,  1912,  our  com¬ 
mercially  stable,  highly  purified,  highly  digestible,  con¬ 
centrated,  clean,  palatable  and  attractive  foods  repre¬ 
sented  the  acme  of  food  values.  That  the  American 
people  were  not  as  well  fed  as  should  be  expected  of  a 
prosperous  country  if  its  claim  for  excellence  in  food 
supplies  were  correct  was  apparent  when  it  became 
known  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  American 
school  children  were  seriously  malnourished  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  underweight  and  various  physical  defects. 
Physical  examinations  for  military  service  showed  that 
health  conditions  among  the  young  men  were  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  idea  that  faulty  food  habits  were  wide¬ 
spread  gained  in  popularity.  As  an  exponent  of  this 
idea  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  about  15  or  20  years  ago, 
asserted  that  man,  because  of  foolishness  in  eating, 
digs  his  own  grave  with  his  teeth.  Mr.  Fletcher  men¬ 
tioned  two  faults.  Too  much  food,  improperly  chewed, 
in  his  own  opinion,  was  responsible  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ailments  of  humanity. 

In  1912  the  English  biochemist,  F.  G.  Hopkins,  an¬ 
nounced  the  discovery  of  vitamins  in  milk.  This  dis¬ 
covery  of  food  constituents  whose  existence  hitherto 
had  been  unknown  and  whose  effects  on  animal  nutri¬ 
tion  were  demonstrated  to  be  of  the  most  spectacular 
nature  has  revolutionized  opinion  of  food  values  and 
food  requirements.  Whereas  the  excesses  of  eating 
had  been  pointed  to  as  the  chief  cause  of  malnutrition, 
the  doctrine  of  food  deficiencies  was  now  emphasized. 
What,  in  the  light  of  former  knowledge,  had  appeared 
to  be  a  well-balanced  and  satisfactory  diet  was  shown 
to  be  incapable  of  supporting  normal  growth  and  good 
health  in  experimental  animals.  The  importance  in 
the  dietary  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  natural,  un¬ 
refined  foods,  such  as  meat,  liver  spinach,  whole  cereals. 
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milk,  fruits,  cabbage,  potatoes,  ete.,  was  emphasized. 
Various  diseases,  more  or  less  widespread  in  extent, 
such  as  pellagra,  scurvy,  beri-beri  and  rickets,  were 
proven  to  result  from  failure  to  consume  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  proper  vitamin-containing  foods. 
Along  with  the  vitamin  discoveries  other  experiments 
were  conducted  which  showed  the  great  importance  of 
the  so-called  minerals.  Calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium, 
chlorine,  iron,  copper,  iodine,  manganese  and  other 
elements,  not  occurring  in  proteins,  fats  or  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  were  shown  to  have  specific  effects  upon 
bodily  growth  and  functions.  A  study  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  mineral  elements  among  common  articles 
of  food  has  shown  that  great  variation  preyails. 
Mineral  dietary  deficiencies  are  known  to  be  associated 
with  rickets,  goiter  and  anemia. 

In  addition  to  the  easily  recognized  forms  of  nutri¬ 
tional  diseases,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  nutritional  disorder  without  any 
symptoms  that  can  be  associated  with  a  particular 
deficiency  disease  but  which  is  due,  nevertheless,  to  a 
partial  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the  vitamins  or 
minerals.  That  undernutrition  is  thought  to  be  wide¬ 
spread  is  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  our  popular  magazines.  In  current  issues, 
advertisements  featuring  the  dangers  of  undernutrition 
and  disease  appear  as  follows;  Saturday  Evening 
Post — 7,  Pictorial  Review — 14,  Ladies  Home  Journal 
— 9,  and  Parents  Magazine — 19.  One  advertisement 
states :  “It  is  a  fact  that  the  adult  death  rate  of  every 
civilized  country  except  ours  decreased  between  1921 
and  1927.”  It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States  had  a 
higher  death  rate  from  childbirth  than  any  other 
country  where  records  are  kept.  Dr.  Harrison  from 
Arabia  and  Dr.  McCarrison  from  northern  India  re¬ 
port  that  among  the  people  of  those  localities  who  live 
on  rather  coarse  diets  made  up  of  cereals,  meat,  dairy 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  appendicitis  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  are  almost 
unknown. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  situation  of  widespread 
nutritional  ills?  Answer — Sensible  living.  Sensible 
living  includes  a  wise  choice  of  food.  This  food  should 
be  not  too  rich,  not  too  fattening.  There  should  be  no 
surplus  of  fatty,  starchy  and  sweet  foods.  Fats, 
starches  and  sugars  are  all  good  foods  but  they  should 
be  used  with  due  moderation.  The  use  of  those  foods 
that  carry  a  good  assortment  and  amount  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  needs  to  be  increased.  Two  outstanding 
defects  of  the  American  diet,  which  the  use  of  Sauer¬ 
kraut  can  correct  are;  (1)  not  enough  leafy-vegetable 
food  and  (2)  not  enough  fibrous  foods  are  included. 
Svlvester  Graham  advocated  the  use  of  whole  wheat 
bread  a  fibrous  food — in  a  day  when  such  an  idea  was 
nnpopular  with  scientists  and  unattractive  to  diners. 
Today  his  ideas  get  support  from  the  experimentalists 
and  large  numbers  of  people  follow  his  advice  to  their 
advantage.  Millions  spent  for  pills  could  be  used  to 
better  advantage  to  buy  sauerkraut  and  other  fibrous 
foods.  Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  population  needs  a  good  internal  cleansing 
that  has  a  permanent  effect.  The  liberal  use  of  sauer¬ 
kraut.  and  of  sauerkraut  juice  has  this  desirable  cleans¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  intestine.  The  use  of  sauerkraut 
e'lcourages  a  healthy  intestinal  condition  and  prevents 
the  formation  of  toxins  which  result  from  the  long  re¬ 
tention  of  waste  matter  in  the  large  bowel. 


Sauerkraut  has  many  other  advantages  in  food 
values  besides  its  regulating  effect  on  elimination.  Its 
vitamin  and  mineral  content  are  known  to  be  well 
balanced  and  generous.  Sauerkraut  is  a  plain,  sub¬ 
stantial  food,  containing  all  the  elements  that  bounte¬ 
ous  nature  diffuses  into  vigorous  cabbage.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  mankind  for  generations  has  proven  its 
wholesomeness. 

- ♦ - 

SPRING  MEETING  MICHIGAN  CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 

HE  Annual  Spring  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Canners  Association  which  was  held  in  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  May  18th  and  19th,  was  well 
attended.  There  were  representatives  from  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  the  principal  cherry  producing  areas,  be¬ 
sides  practically  full  representation  of  Michigan 
members. 

Crop  conditions,  especially  regarding  cherries,  were 
reported  on  from  all  sections  and  it  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  sour  cherry  yield  for  1932  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  1931.  Dr.  V.  R.  Gardner,  of 
Michigan  State  College,  who  had  made  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  crop  situation,  stated  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  crop  in  prospect  looked  like  about  two-thirds  of 
last  year’s,  and,  whereas  some  unfavorable  localities 
were  damaged  by  the  frost  of  May  2nd,  the  more 
favored  locations  promised  a  full  crop. 

A  check  up  of  canners’  stocks  on  hand  indicates  the 
warehouses  will  be  empty  by  the  time  the  1932  crop 
is  ready  to  move  to  market.  This  situation  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

A  motion  was  made  endorsing  National  Cherry  Week 
for  1933.  Also,  a  motion  was  made  extending  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Association  to  Messrs.  Howard  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Karl  Reynolds  and  their  associates  for  their 
untiring  work  and  for  the  successful  results  obtained 
in  the  moving  of  thousands  of  cases  of  cherries  during 
National  Cherry  Week. 

The  Association  voted  to  continue  the  crop-report- 
sepice  through  the  medium  of  Roy  E.  Marshall  of  the 
Michigan  State  College,  and  also,  to  exchange  such 
information  with  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

Considerable  discussion  centered  about  the  matter  of 
State  inspection  and  grading,  with  the  result  that 
Messrs.  Roorers,  McEwing,  and  Lardie  were  appointed 
as  a  Committee  to  work  with  the  State  Department  in 
arranging  and  supervising  State  Inspectors. 

The  Banquet — ^The  banquet  given  by  the  Allied 
supply  men  was  well  attended,  there  being  about  175 
guests,  at  which  time  Marc  C.  Hutchinson  of  Fennville, 
President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  gave  an 
address.  Also,  William  P.  Hartman,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
talked  on  “Which  Way  Are  We  Heading,”  which  seemed 
to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  as  far  as  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  was  concerned. 

It  was  evident  that  Michigan  canners  are  in  no 
different  position  than  canners  in  general,  and,  as  Mr. 
Hartman  stated  in  his  address;  “The  year  1932  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  year  6 e/ore  the  depression.” 
However,  members  in  general  realized  that  they  were 
confronted  with  a  condition  rather  than  a  theory,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  working  out  each  individual’s  prob¬ 
lems  to  carry  on. 

Information  was  given  that  several  larcre  peach  and 
apple  crops  undoubtedly  will  be  short,  thus  creating 
more  room  in  the  fruit  market  for  cherries. 
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Attention 
California  Canners 

We  offer  one  practically  new  600  can 
capacity  Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker 
for  2^  and  3  cans  at 

^750.00 

This  is  a  bargain  and,  of  course,  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  sale. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS.  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE,  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 

For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


The  Best  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet 
in  America 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  Cambridee,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  ® 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

No.  100-K  Scroll  Shear 

This  automatic  machine  handles  full  size  tin 
plate  sheets,  trims  the  two  side  edses  by 
means  of  rotary  slitter  cutters  and  then  carries 
the  sheet  automatically  across  the  die  which 
shears  same  into  scroll-cut  strips  from  which 
are  made  can  tops  and  bottoms,  jar  tops,  bot¬ 
tle  caps,  etc.  It’s  use  results  in  maximum  eco¬ 
nomy  of  material  averaging  from  4%  to  7% 
saving  as  compared  with  straight  strip  opera¬ 
tion. 

300  A  Minute  Line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Sales  Offices:  Detroit  Cleveland  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Dayton  New  Haven  Rochester 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Bargain  Prices.  1  practically  new  An- 
dersan-Barngrover  Cooker  for  2i’s  and  3’s;  1  practi¬ 
cally  new  Jeffrey  Peeling  Table;  1  Dicing  Machine; 
1  Bean  Cutter. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 10  million  fine  outdoor  grown  Vegetable 
Plants.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Flat- 
dutch,  Danish  Ballhead  and  Wakefield;  10,000,  $7.50; 
100,000,  $60,000.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Break 
O’Day,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone,  $1.00  thousand. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $1.25  thousand.  High  grade 
seeds  used,  plants  cultivated,  sprayed  and  free  from 
disease.  First  class  plants  and  good  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 


FOR  SALE— Use  C.  M.  C.  Silver  Metalic  Coating  to 
prevent  rust. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Adjustable  Knapp  Labeler,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  reasonable. 

Address  Box  A-1860  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— All  steel  ball-bearing,  14  inches  wide. 
Gravity  Conveyor,  $1.50  per  running  foot. 

Nats  Salvage  Co.,  128  W.  Pratt  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — New  Horizontal  Retorts  40  x  72  inches 
with  car,  crates,  trucks  and  fittings,  complete  for 
pressure  cooking.  Very  handy  to  operate.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE —At  bargain  prices,  the  following  MON¬ 
ITOR  equipment  slightly  used,  but  in  A-1  operating 
condition. 

Five-grade  Bean  Grader 

No.  Bean  Cutter  with  automatic  feed 

No.  6  Pea  Cleaner 

No.  6  Pea  Grader 

1  style  F.  Blancher 

1  style  C.  Blancher 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— 1000-45  gal.  barrels,  all  rebuilt,  steamed 
and  reparaffined. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE — Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and 
Stone  Tomato  Plants  ready  from  May  15th  to  July 
1st  at  $1.00  per  1,000,  express.  Plenty  Cabbage 
Plants  ready  now;  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Ball- 
heads  and  Flat  Dutch,  same  price.  Moss  packed  and 
shipped  safely  anywhere. 

Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Farmers  Supply  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — 3000  Strawberry  Rhubarb  Roots,  B^. 
Address  Box  A- 1861  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Plant!  for 
canners.  Ready  for  shipment  from  May  20th. 

Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

C.  A.  Rogers  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


WANTED— Filler  for  No.  2  cherries;  Hot  Water  Ex¬ 
hauster  for  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans;  Large  Laundry 
Washer,  Barrel  hoop  driver.  Give  full  particulars 
and  best  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville.  Pa. 


Wanted — Live  Accounts 


Progressive,  experienced  salesman  with  following  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  desires  to  represent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  canned  foods  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  on  brokerage  basis. 

H.  A.  Dixon,  129  Webster  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  — Experienced  man  able  to  pack  a  fine  grade  of  Sliced 
Pineapple  and  with  ability  to  run  the  plant  in  an  economical 
manner. 

Address  Box  B-1863  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  -  As  Superintendent  in  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  several  years  experience  packing  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Can  repair  old  plant  or  build  new  factory. 
Have  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1849  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Sanitary  Can  maker.  Have  had  26 
years  of  practical  experience  in  can  business;  have  installed  a 
number  of  can  making  lines.  Can  make  good  cans  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Have  been  factory  manager  of  one  plant  17  years.  Can 
business  is  one  of  the  moststaple  of  American  industries;  it  pays 
to  make  your  own.  Will  gladly  give  more  information  if  desired. 

Address  2661  Hope  St.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 


W  anted — M  achinery 
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POSITION  WANTED — By  packer  of  whole  tomatoes,  tomato 
catsap,  tomato  jaice,  etc.  Can  install  machinery  for  same. 

Can  give  the  beat  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1856  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  W ANTED  —  Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  by  married  man;  age 
42.  In  the  canning  game  20  years.  Quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables;  machinist  by  trade;  sales  ability.  American;  ma¬ 
chine  operator.  Best  of  references.  Will  go  anywhere. 

Address  Box  B-1862  care  of  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent- Manager;  15  years 
expwience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturen  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


BERLiMfHAPMAN 

canning\#  MACHINEKY 

Slagte  tbUt  or  J!  Complete  Canning  PlrmV 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN.  WIS. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 


Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

.^LTIMORE  MD. 
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When  your  cans  come  from  Heekin  you 
know  they  will  arrive  on  time  .  .  .  you 
know  that  your  order  is  receiving  personal 
attention.  This  same  service  keeps  old 
customers  and  adds  new  ones  every  year. 
Heekin  has  a  reputation  not  only  for  mak* 


Cans  and  Heekin  Service  serve  you. 


ing  good  cans 

•  •  • 

but  for  delivering  them 

promptly 

.  .  . 

without  delay.  Let  Heekin 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MAY  30,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


New  Peas  Are  Being  Canned — New  Pea  Prices 
Quoted — The  Carryover  to  be  Reckoned  Into  the  New 
Pack — Tomatoes  Holding  Well — Corn 
Shows  Improvement. 

EW  PEAS — They  are  canning  new  peas  in  some 
few  sections  of  the  country,  and  due  to  the 
general  absence  of  futures  that  will  mean  that 
new  peas  will  be  offering — in  fact  are  offering — at 
lower  prices  than  the  old  stock.  No.  4  standard  Alaskas 
are  quoted  at  75c,  for  the  new  pack,  here  at  Baltimore, 
and  pea  canners  will  easily  place  that  in  comparison 
with  the  old  prevailing  rates. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  pea  acreage  has  been 
cut  20%,  and  much  of  the  crop  has  been  late  in  going 
into  the  ground.  If  hot,  dry  weather  insues,  as  now 
seems  likely,  this  will  result  in  serious  bunching,  and 
the  canners  everywhere  will  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
get  caught  in  that  jam.  It  will  be  far  better  for  them 
to  let  fields  go  to  seed,  than  to  try  to  get  the  peas 
through  and  slight  the  quality  as  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  acreage  is  out,  the  yields  may  be  generous 
and  in  that  case  poor  quality  peas  will  be  a  drug  of 
worse  proportions  than  in  an  ordinary  season.  Careful 
avoidance  of  off-quality  peas  is  the  most  necessary  con¬ 
sideration  confronting  the  pea  canners  as  the  season 
opens.  The  peas  must  be  cut  young,  and  if  the  heat, 
which  now  seems  starting,  continues  and  increases  the 
canners’  troubles  will  be  increased. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  visiting  among  the 
pea  canners  of  this  section  who  say  that  while  many 
pea  fields  look  nice,  upon  close  inspection  the  crop 
does  not  seem  to  be  there.  These  are  not  canners  but 
supplymen  and  their  estimate  may  be  taken  as  un¬ 
biased  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  crop  experts  have  been 
amazed  at  the  action  of  some  frozen  pea  fields — caught 
in  thev  early  May  freeze  and  burned  off  to  the  ground, 
so  badly  so,  in  fact,  that  competent  field  judges  esti¬ 
mated  the  returns  at  not  over  10%  of  a  crop — but 


which  now,  under  warm  rains  and  good  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  have  sprouted  from  the  roots,  showing  in  in¬ 
stances  three  and  four  hardy  shoots  where  originally 
there  were  but  two,  and  these  shoots  bearing  a  heavy 
setting  of  pea  pods.  Whether  this  is  just  another 
peculiarity  of  a  peculiar  season,  remains  to  be  seen. 

You  have  in  this  issue  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
crop  reports  covering  peas  in  many  sections,  and  you 
ought  to  find  it  interesting  and  helpful. 

A  recent  compilation  of  pea  holdings  in  Wisconsin, 
after  April  shipments,  seems  to  indicate  the  probable 
carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  pack  of  one  and 
a  quarter-million  cases,  and  reports  from  other  pea 
canning  States  seem  to  indicate  a  carryover  of  about 
the  same  amount.  So  it  looks  as  if  the  pea  canners 
would  have  to  add  2,500,000  cases  as  a  carryover,  to 
whatever  they  produce  this  season,  and  this  must  be 
considered. 

Spinach — Spinach  has  been  on  the  canners’  tables 
for  some  time,  but  there  is  no  incentive  to  pack  it,  as 
the  prices  are  too  low.  The  crop  is  not  good,  for  while 
there  have  been  rains,  there  has  been  an  almost  steady 
visitation  of  high  winds,  drying  out  the  ground  rapidly, 
and  preventing  the  crop  from  profiting  by  the  moisture. 
Prices  are  unchanged  this  week. 

Strawberries — There  have  been  some  new  straw¬ 
berries  canned  this  week,  and  the  new  prices  appear  in 
our  market  page  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while. 
They  are  interesting  and  ought  to  be  attractive  to  the 
buyers. 

THE  MARKET — Read  the  following  market  reports 
from  all  the  prominent  sections  for  they  all  contain 
much  valuable  information.  In  years  gone  by  condi¬ 
tions  in  distant  markets  seemed  to  have  but  little  in¬ 
fluence  upon  other  markets,  owing  to  railroad  rates, 
etc.,  but  it  would  seem  that  all  markets  are  now  affect¬ 
ed  alike.  For  that  reason  we  do  not  repeat  in  detail 
the  condition  of  every  item  of  canned  foods.  But  they 
are  nearly  if  not  all  covered  by  one  report  or  another. 

And  here  we  want  to  thank  our  readers  for  the 
snlendid  response  on  requests  for  crop  information. 
We  want  to  see  this  continue  and  we  urge  you  to  keep 
up  the  good  work.  These  reports  are  not  only  interest¬ 
ing  but  they  are  invaluable  this  year. 
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Tomatoes — This  item  is  holding  its  own  very  well. 
You  have  recently  seen  that  governmental  reports  show 
that  food  prices  have  been  declining ;  and  you  all  know 
that  there  is  no  buying  urge  or  life  in  the  market. 
Under  such  conditions  the  action  of  canned  tomatoes 
is  to  be  considered  strong.  They  have  not  advanced, 
but  they  have  held  their  own  w^ell.  Some  future  2’s 
have  been  sold  at  60c,  and  that  has  not  helped  spot 
prices.  Some  3’s  futures  have  sold  at  92i/4c,  and  again 
the  influence  is  bad;  but  in  fact  the  amounts  of  such 
future  sales  are  so  small — yes  so  tiny — that  it  is 
actually  unfair  to  quote  them  as  a  market  item.  But 
the  buyers  are  making  mountains  out  of  these  mole¬ 
hills,  and  it  is  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  by  telling  the 
actual  conditions,  that  we  mention  it  here.  Don’t  be 
mislead.  The  total  future  sales  would  not  keep  even  a 
moderate  sized  factory  going  a  week.  So  don’t  let  them 
stack  the  season’s  output  against  such  sales. 

Corn — This  item  has  been  showing  more  strength. 
Maine  has  forced  up  its  prices  on  fancy  corn  and  this 
has  put  heart  in  many  holders.  And  there  has  not 
been  as  much  sacrificing  as  was  seen  during  the  past 
few  months.  But  at  best  the  corn  prices  are  not  happy 
things  to  look  at. 

You  will  note  that  a  great  many  canners  formerly 
packed  special  items  such  as  carrots,  beets  and  the  like 
are  letting  them  alone  this  year.  That  is  just  as  well, 
unless  you  have  orders  in  hand,  and  then  you  can  get 
the  crops  to  pack  them  without  any  trouble. 

You  will  note  that  canned  fruits  are  quiet  every¬ 
where.  California  is  in  a  difficult  position,  with  big 
crops  facing  the  canners,  and  a  determination  to  hold 
down  all  packs  to  a  minimum.  And  they  will.  Other 
sections  should  be  governed  accordingly. 

Canned  fish  is  experiencing  an  uneasy  market.  But 
here  again  the  packers  of  the  fish  promise  to  handle 
their  case  wisely,  from  their  own  standpoint  and  for 
their  own  good.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  run  of 
sardines  on  the  Maine  Coast  this  season,  but  they  will 
not  be  overpacked. 

The  canned  milk  war  has  been  fine  pickings  for  the 
buyers,  and  it  is  surprising  to  the  market  because  this 
branch  of  the  industry  has  always  handled  itself  in  a 
business-like  manner.  A  Donney  Brook  Fair  never  did 
any  heads  any  good,  and  never  produced  any  business 
except  for  the  undertakers. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Dull — New  Cherry  Prices  Too  Low — Maine 
Corn  Firm — Further  Reductions  in  Milk  Prices — Apple 
Sauce  Firmer  —  Salmon  Market  Confused  —  Tomato 
Prices  Holding — Look  for  Advances  in  Pineapple 
Prices — Fruit  Quiet. 

New  York,  May  26,  1932. 
ARKET — The  market  here  during  the  past  week 
was  rather  dull  with  little  activity  in  the  trade 
looked  for  until  after  the  Decoration  Day  week¬ 
end  holiday.  Routine  movements  were  the  rule  in  all 
items  with  little  active  interest  shown  in  any  of  the 
offerings  on  the  market  as  a  whole. 

Prices  showed  no  marked  changes.  Reports  of  crops 
now  being  packed  or  which  will  be  under  packing  pro¬ 
cess  shortly  indicate  that  opening  prices  will  fully  dis¬ 
count  all  possible  reductions  due  to  lower  packing  costs. 


labor  and  otherwise.  The  trade  points  out  that  any 
action  to  the  contrary  would  be  ruinous  to  any  packer’s 
chance  of  selling  anything  under  the  present  market 
conditions. 

Cherries — ^The  low  opening  prices  on  Royal  Anne 
cherries  by  some  California  and  Northwestern  packers 
bore  out  the  reports  current  in  the  trade  recently  of 
radical  reductions  in  the  price  list. 

Few  of  the  major  packers,  however,  have  posted 
their  formal  opening  prices  which  are  not  expected 
until  after  the  first  of  June.  The  prices  posted  are 
far  too  low  and  will  result  in  the  abandonment  of  pack¬ 
ing  plans  by  many  canners,  some  factors  hold. 

Prices  range  from  around  $1.85  to  $1.90  for  fancy 
21/^s;  $1.65  for  choice;  $6  for  fancy  10s,  and  $5.25  for 
choice  10s.  Some  changes  in  this  range  will  probably 
be  effected  when  the  important  factors  announce  their 
formal  opening  lists  next  week. 

Corn — Maine  offerings  continued  firm  and  the  under¬ 
tone  of  the  market  is  gradually  showing  improved 
stability.  Offerings  of  mid-Western  corn  also  are 
slightly  stronger  although  some  bargain  lots  still 
“afflict”  the  market. 

Fancy  Maine  golden  bantam  is  strong  with  few  of 
the  major  packers  offering  any  lots  under  90  cents, 
factory.  Buyers  have  had  the  experience  of  having 
sub-market  bids  refused  by  packers  who  evidently  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  pick  their  price  and  make 
the  buyer  pay  it. 

Milk — Forced  to  reduce  prices  by  the  action  of  the 
packers  of  the  advertised  brands  of  evaporated  milk, 
independent  factors  posted  a  reduction  of  20  cents  a 
case  in  their  price  lists  to  $2.30.  Last  week  the  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  were  cut  30  cents  to  $2.50,  thus  wiping 
out  the  margin  between  their  price  level  and  that  of 
the  independent  packers.  This  week’s  action  restored 
this  margin. 

Apple  Sauce — A  slight  firming  of  the  price  list  has 
followed  increased  demand  from  buyers  for  up-state 
offerings.  No  general  advance  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  list  but  packers  are  displaying  signs  of  greater 
confidence  in  the  market  with  the  resultant  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  prices. 

Salmon — ^With  the  market  still  rather  confused  over 
the  radical  slashes  in  the  price  lists  during  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks,  little  activity  was  noted  in  this 
field.  Routine  movements,  however,  continued  and 
after  the  holidays  distributors  may  be  expected  to 
start  moving  summer  stocks  in  consuming  channels. 

Prices  on  practically  all  offerings  are  down  to  the 
lowest  levels  in  many  years  and  at  an  exceedingly 
opportune  time.  With  the  start  of  the  hot  weather 
season  at  hand,  coupled  with  the  remarkably  low  prices, 
canned  salmon  should  enjoy  one  of  its  best  seasons. 

If  no  further  changes  are  made  in  the  price  lists, 
then  buyers  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  start  cover¬ 
ing  their  needs,  but  any  signs  of  further  unsettlement 
would  retard  buying,  it  was  felt  in  the  trade.  Any 
likelihood  that  lower  prices  might  be  obtained  and 
buyers  would  remain  out  of  the  market  except  on  a 
spot  needs  basis. 

Tomatoes — Some  easing  of  prices  developed  in 
Pacific  Coast  offerings  but  this  had  little  effect  on  the 
local  market.  The  price  list,  as  a  whole,  for  both 
Western  and  tri-state  packed  tomatoes  held  up  fairly 
well. 
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Tri-States  continued  to  move  along  in  good  shape 
although  some  concessions  were  available  from  South¬ 
ern  packers.  These,  however,  were  small  clean-up  lots, 
it  was  reported  and  indicated  no  weakness  in  the 
market. 

Spinach — First  reports  of  the  new  pack  in  the  South 
are  that  it  will  be  curtailed  and  prices  firm  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  example  offered  by  California  spinach 
which  experienced  a  sharp  upward  movement  a  short 
time  has  encouraged  the  Southern  packers  and  the 
price  outlook  is  regarded  as  favorable.  California 
prices  are  holding  up. 

Pineapple — Reports  of  a  moderate  advance  in  the 
price  of  some  of  the  more  popular  sizes  of  pineapple 
are  again  current  in  the  trade  but  no  confirmation  of 
these  stories  was  available. 

Such  an  advance  would  go  far  towards  increasing 
the  profit  margin  for  pineapple  packers,  it  was  pointed 
out,  but  whether  they  would  care  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  advancing  prices  under  present  un¬ 
settled  market  conditions  is  problematical. 

Fruits — Little  activity  was  shown  in  the  California 
fruit  market  during  the  past  week  with  the  trade  in¬ 
terest  remaining  centered  on  what  the  packers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  next  year.  Some  offerings  below  the  level 
maintained  by  the  sales  control  group  are  still  floating 
around  but  just  how  high  they  grade  is  open  to 
question. 

Grapefruit — Fresh  fruit  in  the  metropolitan  area 
continues  to  be  offered  at  very  low  prices  and  until  this 
situation  is  cleared  up.  buyers  are  not  likely  to  be 
doing  much  in  the  canned  grapefruit  market. 

The  current  demand  can  be  readily  taken  care  of 
from  warehouse  stocks  of  the  carryover  pack,  pur¬ 
chased  when  the  market  broke  just  before  the  posting 
of  the  new  pack  prices.  Until  these  stocks  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  then,  little  replacement  buying  can  be 
expected. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  •■OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade." 


Movement  of  Foods  Good — Low  Retail  Prices  Un¬ 
settling  on  Market — Fair  Movement  of  Tomatoes — Peg¬ 
ging  Com  Prices — Spot  Peas  Cleaning  Up — Heavy 
Reduction  in  Acreages  Reported. 

Chicago,  May  26,  1932. 

OVEMENT  GOOD — Grocery  tonnage  continues 
quite  good  because  of  the  low  prices  on  so  many 
items;  however,  the  possible  profit  ordinarily 
accruing  on  canned  goods  has  been  so  considerably  re¬ 
duced  that  local  advertisers  are  noticeably  lessening 
mention  of  canned  items  except  in  case  of  extraordinary 
“loss  leaders”  which,  of  course,  are  amply  “ballyhooed.” 
The  uncertainties  injected  into  the  picture  by  the 
The  uncertainties  injected  into  the  picture  by  the 
recent  raids  on  41^0  corn  4i/^c  tall  evaporated  milk  and, 
4V(*,c  advertised  pork  and  beans  have  put  a  spirit  of 
uncertainty  in  many  other  items  and  all  distributors 
are  adopting  a  policy  of  quickest  possible  turn-over  on 
such  commitments  as  they  may  mincingly  make. 

Tomatoes — A  fairly  healthy  stream  of  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  follow  thru;  thus  indicating  a  sustained  de¬ 
mand  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  reductions  on  prices 
of  many  other  items  on  the  same  shelf.  Eastern 


standard  No.  2  again  obtainable  at  72i/2c;  Indianas 
hard  to  find  under  75c,  Ozarks  still  selling  at  62i/^c,  but 
well  posted  authorities  say  they  are  almost  exhausted. 
Utah  quoting  85c  for  No.  21/2  extra  standard  (without 
puree)  which  makes  a  very  fine  value  in  that  size. 

There  is  indication  of  a  fairly  healthy  acreage  being 
planted  for  1932 ;  scattering  reports  show  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards  offered  at  67V->c,  extra  standards  at  75c,  although 
plenty  of  canners  laugh  off  any  such  price  suggestions, 
they  can  hardly  ask  more  in  view  of  what  other 
districts  seem  disposed  to  do.  A  good  many  tomato 
plants  in  the  adjoining  states  will  not  operate;  but  pro¬ 
portionately  there  will  be  more  activity  than  on  other 
vegetables. 

Com — Most  of  the  surplus  standard  which  is  going 
into  the  summer  seems  to  be  pegged  on  price  at  55c 
mid-Westem  factory;  meanwhile  a  few  of  the  chain 
advertisers  continue  making  merry  with  this  product 
at  4y2C  to  5c  per  can  across  the  retail  counter  which, 
of  course,  discourages  much  selling  effort  by  other 
distributors.  It  is  expected  that  the  weak  sellers  will 
be  relieved  of  pressing  surpluses  now  soon  and  prices 
get  onto  a  more  even  keel  during  the  summer ;  although 
it  will  take  a  very  positive  crop  damage  to  the  growing 
acreage  to  put  up  price  very  much. 

Peas — Spots  cleaning  up  very  closely  out  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana  also  practically 
bare  on  supplies.  Standard  No.  4  Alaskas  occasionally 
priced  at  82i/2C  to  85c  Wisconsin  factory;  with  a  few 
clean-up  lots  of  No.  3  sieve  at  same  basis ;  and  irregular 
quality  No.  2  sieve  sometimes  obtainable  in  limited  lots 
at  almost  same  basis.  Sweets  are  not  pressing  for  sale ; 
90c  for  standard  No.  5  sieve  seems  to  be  cheapest. 

Next  crop  seems  to  be  coming  along  0.  K.,  at  least 
the  complaints  on  field  damage  has  not  yet  been  be¬ 
yond  the  customary  farmer  pessimism.  Ohio  and 
Indiana  will  be  in  production  early  June;  as  will  also 
Maryland.  Considering  the  concessions  possible  on 
new  crop  as  compared  with  spot  asking  prices  it  is  not 
believed  that  there  will  be  any  advances  meanwhile; 
in  fact  a  gradual  easing  of  price  on  goods  likely  to  go 
into  “carryover”  may  soon  be  noticeable;  buyers  are 
waiting  for  this  with  stocks  reduced  to  subnormal 
meanwhile. 

Evaporated  Milk — With  the  unexpectedly  low  prices 
now  applying  consumer  interest  has  been  greatly 
awakened  and  many  cars  have  been  sold  within  the 
past  few  days.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  consumption  at 
present  well  exceeds  production. 

One  big  buyer  asks  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
is  not  a  most  beneficial  advertising  move  by  milk 
canners ;  plenty  of  homes  are  now  finding  that  they  can 
use  canned  milk  who  have  shied  away  from  it  formerly. 
Also  no  doubt  a  flexibility  being  created  as  to  accept¬ 
ance  of  unknown  brands  being  developed  due  to  the 
extra  selling  efforts  by  some  sellers. 

Reduced  Acreages — One  of  our  best  posted  crop 
students  has  set  forth  the  following  acreaged  com¬ 
parisons  showing  shrinkages  from  1930  acreages. 

1931  1932 

Green  Lima  Beans . Off  41%  Off  44% 

Beets  . Off  31%  Off  69% 

Green  Beans . Off  37%  Off  65% 

Green  Peas . Off  35%  Off  50% 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  ere  long  we  will  arrive 
at  a  point  where  production  must  necessarily  fall  below 
consumption.  Will  it  happen  some  time  this  year? 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Raw  and  Canned  Shrimp  Markets  Dull — Heavy  Rain 
and  Wind  Damages  Stringless  Beans — Small 
Pack  Predicted. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  26,  1932. 

SHRIMP — The  weather  has  been  bad  in  this  section 
this  past  week,  consequently  practically  no  shrimp 
have  been  produced  and  the  sea  food  factories, 
as  well  as  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  plants  have  been 
idle. 

The  Spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  usually 
light  and  can  not  be  depended  on,  but  it  looks  like  that 
this  year  is  going  to  be  a  record  breaker  in  minimum 
production. 

All  goes  to  make  the  problem  of  the  shrimp  packer 
much  harder,  because  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  buy 
raw  material  now  at  a  low  enough  price  to  enable  the 
canners  to  pack  shrimp  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  is 
selling,  hence  the  canners  are  undecided  as  to  whether 
to  shut  down  until  next  Fall  or  hang  on  a  little  longer  to 
see  if  the  supply  of  shrimp  picks  up. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers,  too,  have  to  sell 
at  a  low  price,  but  they  have  a  small  margin  of  profit 
to  work  on  and  they  are  able  to  pay  a  higher  price 
than  the  canners. 

It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  firm  to  have  money  tied  up  in 
an  enterprise  and  have  to  keep  it  idle,  but  there  is  no 
other  alternative  and  those  in  the  sea  food  canning 
game  have  to  take  their  medicine  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  that  are  in  other  lines  of  business. 

“It’s  a  great  life  if  we  don’t  weaken.” 

While  everybody  is  complaining  of  poor  business,  it 
is  reported  that  the  attendance  at  the  church  services 
has  increased,  which  indicates  that  business  has  picked 
up  in  a  religious  way,  that  is  spiritually,  if  not 
financially.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  col¬ 
lections  at  the  churches  has  increased,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  depression  has  benefitted  the  world  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  hence  in  a  moral  way,  because  there 
is  many  a  mother,  father- or  sister  today  that  is  thank¬ 
ful  to  depression  for  bringing  the  wayward  member  of 
their  family  to  living  right,  therefore  this  is  the  silver 
lining  of  the  unwelcomed  and  unpopular  situation. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  crime  is  on  the  increase 
and  if  so,  morality  has  outdistanced  it  in  the  race 
brought  about  by  depression. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  may  be  considered  active 
in  that  there  are  a  few  more  shopping  for  prices  and  an 
occasional  sale  when  the  buyers  find  out  that  first  class, 
quality  shrimp  can  not  be  bought  for  less  than  95c 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — It  has  rained  continuously  in  this 
section  for  the  past  six  days  and  while  it  slacked  un 
here  today,  yet  the  forecast  for  tomorrow  is  cloudy  and 
more  rain,  so  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

The  heavy  blow  that  accompanied  the  rain  did  dam¬ 
age  to  the  matured  crops  and  the  heavy  rain  damaged 
the  youn<r  crops  and  sprouting  plants,  therefore,  the 
erors  will  have  some  setback,  but  they  will  get  by,  pro¬ 
vided  the  rain  doesn’t  last  much  longer. 

The  packing  of  beans  has  been  retarded  on  account 
of  the  rain,  but  the  crops  will  not  stand  being  held 


back  much  longer  and  all  this  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
stringless  bean  pack. 

There  was  some  talk  of  another  idle  vegetable  can¬ 
nery  in  this  locality  starting  up  to  can  beans,  but  it  has 
been  held  up  at  least  temporarily  on  account  of  the  rain. 

Demand  for  anything  nowadays  is  practically  un¬ 
known  and  canned  beans  is  no  exception,  then  why 
worry  whether  there  is  or  whether  there  is  not  a  pack. 

Anybody  can  sell  a  little  of  everything  produced,  but 
real,  honest  to  goodness  “demand”  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Another  thing,  the  little  fellow  today  has  an 
equal  chance  with  the  big  fellow  in  business,  because 
the  trade  only  buys  in  limited  quantities  and  in  broken 
doses  and  as  practically  in  every  industry  the  little 
fellow  can  produce  and  operate  as  cheaply  or  probably 
cheaper  in  a  small  way  as  the  big  fellow,  it  follows  that 
things  are  working  in  the  little  fellow’s  favor  and  the 
big  fellow  is  finding  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
little  fellow  in  many  ways. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2V^,  and  $3.50  per  dozen 
for  No.  10,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  •■BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Continues  Quiet — Lower  Prices  On  Apricots. 
Peach  Movement  Disappointing — Pears  Moving  Bet¬ 
ter  —  More  Attention  To  Vegetables  Than  Fruits. 
Fresh  Pineapples  From  Hawaii — Light 
Pack  Of  Olives. 

San  Francisco,  May  26,  1932. 

OUIET — ^The  canned  food  market  in  general  con¬ 
tinues  quiet,  with  prices  largely  as  for  some  time 
past.  Here  and  there  exceptions  are  to  be  noted, 
but  in  no  line  is  trading  brisk  or  do  prices  show  any 
marked  change.  Some  lines  are  in  very  light  supply 
but  prices  are  maintained  at  former  levels,  the  trade 
simply  turning  attention  to  others  on  which  the  carry¬ 
over  is  large. 

Fruits — Some  packers  are  offering  apricots  at  lower 
prices  in  an  effort  to  close  out  odds  and  ends  and  this 
fruit  does  not  seem  to  be  held  as  firmly  as  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  fresh  fruit  will  be  on  the  market  in  a  short 
time  and  packing  will  be  under  way  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  within  a  month.  The  peach  situation  is  largely 
without  change,  with  the  movement  scarcely  up  to 
expectations.  The  most  active  item  on  the  list  is  sliced 
peaches,  which  seems  in  limited  supply.  Many  con¬ 
sumers  now  show  a  preference  for  peaches  in  the 
sliced  form,  contending  that  the  fruit  is  riper  and 
better  syruped.  Pears  are  moving  off  in  better  shape 
than  was  the  case  early  in  the  year,  with  prices  on 
some  sizes  and  grades  a  trifle  firmer.  This  year’s  light 
crop  of  cherries  in  California  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  movement  of  the  canned  pack  on 
hand.  A  market  in  the  fresh  form  seems  in  sight  for 
a  large  part  of  the  crop,  so  the  canned  pack  will  be  cut 
down. 

Vegetables — There  seems  rather  more  activity  in 
canned  vegetables  than  in  fruits,  probably  because 
the  pack  of  one  important  item  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  that  of  another  is  nearing  the  end.  The 
pack  of  spinach  proved  a  surprise  to  most  members  of 
the  trade  and  this  product  is  being  held  very  firmly. 
Some  canners  have  already  disposed  of  the  entire  out- 
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put  for  the  season  and  the  holdings  of  none  are  large. 
The  past  week  as  witnessed  an  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  canned  asparagus,  with  some  sales  sug¬ 
gestive  of  old  times.  With  the  pack  nearing  an  end, 
prominent  factors  express  the  opinion  that  the  output 
for  the  season  will  be  held  within  the  one  million  case 
mark.  Low  prices  of  string  beans  have  discouraged 
planting  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  district  and  the 
pack  promises  to  be  lighter  than  for  several  years.  The 
planting  of  tomatoes  is  also  on  a  very  conservative 
scale,  with  contract  prices  showing  decline  from  those 
of  former  years.  In  some  districts  tomatoes  are  being 
contracted  for  at  $10  a  ton. 

Pineapple — Fresh  pineapple  continues  to  pour  in 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  shipments  ranging  from 
eight  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  crates  a  month. 
Just  what  effect  this  is  having  on  consumption  of 
canned  pineapple  and  other  fruits  is  difficult  to  judge, 
but  it  must  have  some. 

Olives — ^The  pack  of  California  ripe  olives  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1931,  to  April  1,  of  this  year,  amounted  to 
300,013  cases,  as  against  513,851  cases  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  ripe  olives  packed  are  consumed  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  A  two-day  conference  of  olive 
processors  is  to  be  held  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  late  in  the 
month,  with  papers  on  olive  packing  and  a  sample 
cutting. 

Peach  Control — ^The  problem  of  peach  control  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  growers  and  canners.  This 
year  crop  control  work  is  being  handled  by  growers, 
but  the  Canners  League  of  California  is  cooperating 
in  every  manner  possible.  The  California  Canning 
Peach  Growers,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
has  opened  offices  at  Yuba  City,  Modesto  and  Kings- 
burg  and  is  working  to  secure  the  dropping  of  at  least 
180.000  tons  of  fruit  at  this  time  through  thinning  in 
order  to  save  the  additional  cost  of  bringing  the  fruit 
fo  maturity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1932  crop  of 
No.  1  fruit  approximates  300,000  tons  and  that  much 
less  than  one  half  of  this  will  meet  all  market  re¬ 
quirements. 

Foreign  Trade — Stanley  Powell,  export  manager  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
addressed  the  round  table  of  the  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  during  its  convention  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  sneaking  on  ‘Clearing  the  Foreign  Trade  Chan¬ 
nels.”  The  speaker  declared  that  reciprocity  between 
nations  and  the  furtherance  of  international  good-will 
is  vastly  preferable  as  a  foreign  trade  stimulant  to 
•'nv  “buy  at  home”  movement  for  the  United  States. 
Tie  said  that  America  has  little  to  fear  from  any  “Buy 
British”  or  “Buy  French”  campaign  abroad,  quality 
and  price  being  the  real  factors  in  the  purchase  of  anv 
commodity.  Instead  of  a  “Buy  U.  S.  A.”  campaign  he 
suggested  that  our  entire  thoughts  should  be  along  the 
b'nes  of  reciprocation  with  foreign  countries  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  about  a  balance  which  will  permit  the 
h’ansfer  of  commodities  instead  of  each  continually 
building  higher  tariff  walls. 

Trade  experts  of  the  U.  S.  State  and  Commerce  de¬ 
partments  from  twelve  ports  in  seven  foreign  countries 
gathered  in  San  Francisco  to  confer  with  business  men 
attending  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting  and  gave  expert  advice  regarding  conditions 


in  China,  Japan,  Germany,  Argentina,  Panama  and  the 
Philippines.  A  steady  increase  in  the  market  for 
canned  and  dried  fruits  in  Germany,  with  no  tariff 
against  their  importation,  was  predicted  by  Lester 
Schnare,  American  consul  at  Hamburg.  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  H.  B.  Titus,  stationed  at  Tokio,  Japan,  said 
that  the  fact  that  the  food  canning  industry  in  Japan 
is  growing  does  not  mean  that  the  market  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  milk,  and  other  canned  products,  will  be 
affected. 

Dead — J.  E.  Colby,  superintendent  and  director  of 
the  Tulare  Packing  Company,  Ltd.,  Tulare,  Calif., 
pased  away  May  16  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He 
was  65  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  resident  of  Tulare 
for  seven  years. 

102  Years  Old — A  birthday  fete  was  held  late  in 
May  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Morrow, 
102  years  of  age,  and  belieyed  to  be  the  oldest  woman 
in  Berkeley.  She  is  the  mother  of  James  S.  Morrow,  82, 
residing  at  Alameda,  another  suburb  of  San  Francisco, 
and  well  known  in  canning  circles  through  his  long 
association  with  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  Mr.  Morrow 
was  managing  agent  for  this  concern  from  the  time 
it  entered  the  canning  business  in  California  until 
1923,  when  he  retired  from  actiye  business. 

Opens  Sales  Office — ^The  Peninsula  Brokerage  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  opened  at  200  Dayis  street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calf.,  by  Gaspare  J.  Greco,  of  the  Greco  Canning 
Company,  San  Jose.  The  output  of  this  canning  com¬ 
pany  will  be  handled. 


Ship  to  BALXIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Est.blUh.il  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  IS,  1927;  1,655,398,  3,  1928; 

Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927.  < 
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CROP  REPORTS 

( Continued  from  page  14  ) 

TOMATOES 

Fort  Luptoii,  Colo.,  May  17,  1932 — Just  starting  to 
set  out  plants.  Many  will  plant  within  the  next  week. 

Metamora,  Ill.,  May  19,  1932 — Acreage  35%  under 
last  year.  Just  beginning  to  set  plants;  plants  some¬ 
what  backward  in  this  section  due  to  the  cool  weather, 
although  our  growers  report  plenty  of  plants.  They 
are  somewhat  late. 

White  Plains,  Ky.,  May  23,  1932 — Outlook  poor; 
plant  shortage  owing  to  cold,  dry  weather  and  insects. 
Some  few  have  set  plants.  Our  acreage  cut  40%  at 
this  time.  One  of  our  factories  will  not  operate  after 
they  had  put  out  seed  for  about  150  acres.  Very  dry 
here.  All  other  plants  have  cut  acreage  materially. 

Easton,  Md.,  May  23,  1932 — While  considerable  seed 
has  been  put  out,  much  damage  has  been  done  by  in¬ 
sects  to  small  plants.  Most  of  the  acreage  is  for  open 
market  as  very  little  contracting  has  been  done. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  May  21,  1932 — Acreage  will  be  normal 
in  this  section,  if  plants  are  available.  Sold  seed  today, 
which  explains  the  prospects  somewhat.  We  believe 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  canning  tomatoes  will  be  set 
out  in  May  this  year. 

Eden,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1932 — Acreage  same  as  last 
year. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  May  16,  1932 — We  have  210  acres 
this  year  as  against  370  acres  in  1931.  Of  these  about 
50%  are  planted  and  most  of  the  remainder  will  be  out 
this  week. 

Ogden,  Utah,  May  18,  1932 — Season  about  one  week 
late.  Planting  going  on  will  be  completed  about  May 
20th.  Acreage  less  than  last  year. 

CORN 

Payette,  Idaho,  May  18,  1932 — Just  planting.  Acre¬ 
age  reduced  25%. 

Easton,  Md.,  May  23,  1932 — Acreage  is  cut  consider¬ 
ably  throughout  the  Eastern  Shore.  Crop  just  being 
planted,  under  good  conditions. 

Woodbine,  Md.,  May  21,  1932— About  40%  of 
normal.  Soil  conditions  favorable.  Planting  not  yet 
completed. 

Fairmont,  Minn.,  May  20,  1932 — We  have  just 
started  planting  and  conditions  are  very  good  at  this 
time,  for  our  locality. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1932 — Just  beginning  to 
plant.  Seed  bed  good  but  ground  cold  and  wet. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1932 — We  are  not  con¬ 
tracting  this  season. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — We  are  planting  no 
Sweet  corn  in  Wisconsin  or  Indiana  this  year. 

CARROTS 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  May  23,  1932 — ^Will  not  pack  any. 

FRUIT 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1932 — Cherries:  Looks 
like  a  large  crop. 

Raspberries :  Prospects  for  a  large  crop. 

Bartlett  Pears:  Trees  are  in  full  bloom;  never  saw 
heavier  blossom. 

Apples:  Some  varieties  are  light.  Trees  are  just 
beginning  to  blow  out.  Due  to  condition  of  trees  last 
year,  do  not  expect  more  than  a  fair  crop  this  season. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  May  16,  1932 — Cherries:  Expect 
about  60%  of  Royal  Annes. 


General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif 


j 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  fignire  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o,  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiftiires  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2}^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2V(i . 

Medium,  No.  2^^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2t^ . 

Medium,  No.  'ZVs . 

Small.  No.  2Vi . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


2.45 


2.46 

3.16 

2.36 

2.35 


2.36 

2.15 

2.25 

2.05 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 42% . 

No.  2%  . 95  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANSt 

Stringiest  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .67% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No,  10 .  3.60  8.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.26 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 76  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  3.60  - 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 60  . 

BEETS;^ 

Baby.  No.  2 - -  1.40  - 

Whole.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  S _ _  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.86  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.76  ........ 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.26  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 67% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 62% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 57%  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  t .  1.00  ........ 

Spilt.  Np.  10 .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 82% . 

No.  10  . 4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2....._ . . .  1.06  ....... 

No.  10  . 6.00  _ 

OKRA  AND  T0MAT0B8* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  1()  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Petit  Pois,  Is . . . 70  . 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.00 

No.  1  Early  June,  43 . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.10  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 85  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 77%  .90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 76  .96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  **90 

No.  3 .  1.00  t.96 

No.  10 . 8.00  t*.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Ontinued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2>/.  . 80  .75 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  2.66  2.66 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t.75 

No.  2%  .  1.06  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  tl.20 

No.  10  .  3.25  t3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.10 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 70  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.10  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 80  . 

No.  2%  . 90  .90 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  2.86  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 55  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  .55 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 72% . 

No.  3  .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.40  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 72%  .72% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.15  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.12%  1.12% 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.20  3.20 

TOMATO  PITKEE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 50  . 

No.  10  Trimmings...^ . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.25  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.75  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.00 

CHERRIES* 


Sta'ndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No,  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  . 

No.  2 .  1.17%  1.06 

No.  5 .  3.60  . 

No.  1  Juice . 75  . 

No.  6  Juice .  3.50  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.40  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  . 

Fanegr  . . . . . .  3.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard  No.  10 . .  6.50  6.26 


1.90 

2.25 

2.60 


Balto.  N.Y 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.40 


Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.70  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1 . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pics,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

P'NEAPPI.E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2V> .  1.60  1..50 

Slicefl  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.35 

Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.25  4.25 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No,  10 . 

STRAWBERRIESi 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70 

Preserved.  No.  2 .  1.60 

Extra,  Preserved,  No,  1 . 80 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.75 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  6.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.50 

No.  10s  .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


Flats,  1-lb,  cases .  6.50 

%-ib.  cases  . 2.76 

%  cases  .  1.60 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . — . .  It60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . . 

5  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  2.00  *2.20 

Selects.  6  oz .  2.25  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.45  *1-90 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.35  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.86  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  t.85 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 97% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  3.35 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 90  *-80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.42% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1-40  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.26  1.00 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.16 

1/4  Oil,  keys .  *3.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.20 

%  Oil,  carton .  *4.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyless..^......................  *3.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.00 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.95 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  % .  6.75 

Blue  Fin.  Is .  12.60 

Striped,  %s  . j...  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.25  5.26 

Striped,  Is  .  9.40  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 4.66  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.65  . 
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Grading  of  Canned  Peas 

Our  certificate  shows  the  Quality 
Grade  and  the  McNary-Mapes  Status. 


STRASBURGKR  &  HIKOKI. 


Last  Call  For  Special  Seasonal 

Discounts! 


May  is  the  last  month  for  a  special 
seasonal  discount  on  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutters,  SHERMAN 
String  Bean  Fillers  or  parts. 

It  will  pay  to  place  your  order 
today  ! 

The  ACE  of  Bean  Cutlers  is  the 
right  answer  to  your  cutting  problems. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N  Y. 


may  be  able  to  buy 

a  Juice  Extraaor  at  half 


the  price  of  an  Indiana,  but  an 


INDIANA  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 


will  produce  a  higher  quality  juice  for  you 
at  half  the  cost  of  any  other  juice  extractor 
—and  do  it  season  after  season. 


from  UNCORED  tomatoes — no  juice 
extracted from  cores  or  green  portions. 


Fact  Data  from 
tests  made  by 
disinterested  au¬ 
thorities  sub¬ 
mitted  to  canners 
who  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  produc¬ 
ing  Tomato  Juice. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


227-231  East  South  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  saving  grace  in  a  tente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SNAPPED  OUT  OF  IT 

The  new  hardware  clerk  had  a  snappy  line. 

“Do  you  keep  refrigerators?”  a  nice  looking  woman 
asked. 

“No,  we  sell  them,”  was  the  clerk’s  comeback. 

“Well,  anyway,”  replied  the  woman  as  she  strolled 
toward  the  door,  “you’ll  keep  the  one  I  was  going  to 
buy.” 


HARD  LUCK 

Westerner — I’m  facing  a  necktie  party,  Sheriff! 
Sheriff — What,  did  you  steal  a  horse  or  something? 
Westerner — Nope,  my  wife  and  daughters  are  giv¬ 
ing  a  birthday  party  this  evening. 


INVESTIGATION 

“Little  girl,  why  are  you  so  interested  in  these 
birds?” 

“Well,  I  just  learned  that  there  ain’t  no  Santa  Claus, 
...  and  I’m  out  here  to  investigate  this  stork  proposition.” 


AN  APPOINTMENT 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  dentist,  “but  you  cannot  have 
an  appointment  with  me  this  afternoon.  I  have  eighteen 
cavities  to  fill.”  And  he  picked  up  his  golf  bag  and 
went  out. 


Stage  Manager — All  right,  run  up  the  curtain. 
Green  Stagehand  —  Say,  watcha  think  I  am  —  a 
squirrel  ? 


DISCOVERED 

Slow  Waiter  (in  restaurant) — Your  coffee,  sir;  it’s 
special  from  South  America,  sir. 

Diner  (sarcastically) — Oh,  so  that’s  where  you’ve 
been? 


WISE  BOY 

Teacher — If  there  were  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jones  and 
the  baby,  how  many  were  there? 

Johnny — There  were  two,  and  one  to  carry. 


THE  OPTIMIST 

Street  Cleaner — How’s  business? 

T’iiilor — So  so,  so  so  How’s  business  with  you? 
Street  Cleaner — Picking  up,  picking  up. 


WRONG  NUMBER 

Corntossel  (at  the  nhone) — Hello!  Hello!  Kin 
yon  let  me  talk  to  my  wife. 

Operator — Number,  please. 

Corntossel — Say,  I  ain’t  no  Mormon,  miss ! 


CROSSED  WIRES 

An  old  man  was  smoking  in  the  waiting  room  of  a 
railway  station.  A  porter  said  to  him:  Don’t  vou  see 
that  notice  on  the  wall — “No  Smoking  Allowed”? 

“Yes.  I  do.”  said  the  man.  “but  how  can  T  keep  all 
vour  rules?  There’s  another  that  says,  ‘Use  La  Beaute 
Face  Powder.’  ” 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACiWeOO  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exactins  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuing  in  full  extent  our  program  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


